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HAVANA-THE SLAVE TRADE. 


: : ae : | 
making this communication, I have nothing to 


do; on the contrary, I can bear frequent 
testimony to the lenient treatment of slaves, 
and their apparent content on estates it was 
my fortune to visit. I have generally found 


|it acknowledged as an evil, but one for which 


it appeared difficult to devise a remedy ;—but 
that the American government should remain 
idle, when every year thousands upon thou- 
sands of the human family are carried into 
bondage, is most astonishing; while their 
brethren of England, with an example worthy 
of all praise, have for years been work- 
ing, and are even now braving climate and 


Should the enclosed, written at Havana| disease almost alone, against this nefarious 
during the last winter by a young member of | practice. 


the Society of Friends, be deemed worthy of 
an insertion in “* The Friend,” it is at the 
disposal of the editor.—W. 

Seventh month, 11th, 1838. 

Havana, 1838. 

At a time when the all engrossing subject 
of slavery within our own borders occupies so 
large a share of the public mind, it may not 
be inappropriate to relate a few facts drawn 
from personal observation during a short so- 
journ in the island of Cuba, and if possible to 
direct the attention of the philanthrophist from 
the vexatious and delicate subject of an exist- 
ing evil at home, to the more glaring and in- 
creasing traffic in human flesh, the source of 
so much misery, the African slave trade, 
which, it may not be generally known, to the 
disgrace of the civilized world, is at this very 
moment carrying on to an alarming extent, 
almost within sight of our own shores. 

{n the beautiful harbour of the Havana, the 
practised eye of the seaman detects at a glance, 
from amidst the large fleets of vessels from 
all quarters of the world, some half dozen or 
more splendid brigantines, which, for elegance 
and symmetry of model, breadth of beam, and | 
lightness of rig, are unsurpassed by any vessels 
in the world,—sharp fore and aft, and lying 
low, they seem only to touch the water, and 
as if a zephyr would put them in motion. 
These beautiful vessels, which do credit to 
the skill of the architect, and, as I was inform- 
ed, were chiefly built at or near Baltimore, 
are slavers,—deceitful in appearance as the 
unruffled bosom of the ocean on which they 
glide,—their holds are the abodes of wretched- 
ness, disease, and death. 

In the ports of this island slavers are fitted 
out openly and without molestation, lying al- 
most side by side with British, French, and 
American vessels of war ; they dare not molest 
them unless taken on the high seas, and in the 
very act of carrying cargo. With the exist- 
ence of slavery in these islands, or in the 
southern states of our own confederacy, in 


To the British navy alone be the honour of 
affording almost the only check to this in- 
human trffiac ; their vessels are ever on the 
alert, both on the African coast and in the 
West Indian seas ; and surely, if any thing 
will open the eyes of the American people to 
the magnitude with which this trade is carried 
on, the fact of four captures having been made 
within six months on the southern coast of 
this island, and the arrival in sight of this 
city, and within four days of each other, of 
two slavers with full cargoes of human beings, 
ought to do it. During the latter part of 
December, the “ Eliza Bellita” slaver was 
captured by H. M. ship “ Sappho,” and car- 
ried into Port Royal, Jamaica, having on board 
260 unfortunate Africans, scarcely one of them 
over fourteen years of age! In the harbour 
of St Jago I saw a small clipper-built Guinea- 
man, that I was informed had realized over 
two millions of dollars in the slave trade ; she 
was very fleet, had been often pursued, but 
never taken. 

In company with an English naval officer, 
I made a visit across the bay to several of 
these vessels. We were permitted to walk 
over them, but no particular attention was 
taken of us; on the contrary, we were looked 
upon with suspicion, and received short and 
unsatisfactory answers to our questions; in 
general all attempts to enter into conversation 
with those on board appeared useless. With 
one, however, we were more successful ; an 
old weather-beaten Spaniard was walking the 
deck,—although an old pirate his expression 
of countenance was fine,—taking a seat under 
the awning on the quarter deck, offering him 
a bundle of cigaritas, and lighting one our- 
selves, by degrees induced him into conver- 
sation, and in course of one hour or more, I 
learned from him some horrid truths. 





us he was not so lucky—a malignant disease 
broke out on board soon after leaving the 
coast, and of three hundred taken in in Africa, 
but ninety-five were landed more dead than 
alive on the island ! 

The material, such as hand-cuffs, chains, 
and even the lower decks are taken out, stow- 
ed in pieces as cargo, and are fitted up on the 
coast of Africa. We saw the apertures in the 
decks to admit the air, and as we were leav- 
ing the brig in our boat alongside, the captain 
told us exultingly, that he knew we were 
officers of the British sloop of war, pointing to 
the “ Champion,” that was riding at anchor 
at a little distance from us; but, added he, 
** you are welcome, I yesterday showed your 
captain (meaning of the Champion) all over 
my trim vessel—I have nothing to conceal— 
you dare not touch me here, and once outside, 
(with an expressive shrug of the shoulders) 
you may catch me if you can.” 

About a league from the gates of Havana, 
situated delightfully upon a gentle eminence, 
shaded by groves of the palm and the cocoa, 
overlooking the Paseo Tacon, and the governor’s 
Casa di Campo and gardens, is a tienda or 
receptacle for newly imported slaves; it is 
one of the many that abound on the island. 
In the cool of the evening we made a visit to 
this bazar. A newly imported cargo of two 
hundréd and twenty human beings were here 
exposed for sale—they were crouched down 
upon their forms around a large room ; during 
a visit of more than an hour that we were 
there, not a word was uttered by one of them. 
On entering the room, the eyes of all were 
turned towards us, as if to read in our coun- 
tenances their fate; they were all nearly 
naked, being but slightly clad in a light check 
shirt, upon which was a mark upon the breast ; 
with few exceptions they were but skin and 
bone, too weak to support their languid forms ; 
they were reclining on the floor, their backs 
resting against the wall. When a purchaser 
came they were motioned to stand, which they 
obeyed, although with apparent pain; a few 
were old and gray, but the greater proportion 
were mere children of from ten to thirteen or 
fifteen years of age; when they stood, their 
legs looked as thin as reeds, and hardly 
capable of supporting the skeletons of their 
wasted. forms. The keeper informed us they 
were of several distinct tribes, and that they 


| did not understand one another ; this was ap- 


parent from the formation of the head. While 
we were there, five little boys and girls were 


He | selected and bought to go into the interior ; 


told us, that in four voyages he had brought,|no regard is paid to relationship, and once 


in the vessel upon which we then were, six-| separated they never meet again. 


teen hundred human bein 


We left 


; his was a for-| the tienda, and turning through the gateway 


tunate vessel, and seldom lost more than half| we saw some who were laying under the shade 


a dozen on a voyage ; once, however, he told| of the plantain, whose appearance told that 
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they, at least, would soon be liberated from | 


bondage by death,—they were those who had | 
suffered most during the voyage,—their situa- | 
tion was most melancholy. I offered to one. 
the untasted bowl of cocoa milk I was about | 
drinking ; she motioned it away with a look | 
that even from a negress was expressive of | 
thankfulness, and which seemed to say how) 
unused she was to such kindness. We left! 
this wretched abode, and in a few minutes | 
were upon the Paseo, where all the beauty 
and fashion of the city were driving up and | 
down in their volantes, as if all far and near 
were happy. What a contrast ! 

Upon another occasion, as I was riding one | 
evening alone along the rocky and barren | 
shore that extends for some miles to the east- | 
ward of Havana, covered with the cactus and 
prickly pear, I came suddenly upon a troop 
of slaves—men, women and children. I drew | 
up by the way side until they passed ; three | 
horsemen were driving them; they were | 
manacled, chained by the ankles, bare-footed, 
and almost naked ; they proceeded in silence, | 
which was interrupted only by the rustling of | 
their chains. Under the plea of lighting a 
cigar I accosted one of the horsemen ; he told | 
me they had but just landed in a small inlet 
on the coast, were one hundred and ninety in 
number, and were wending their way to one 
of the receptacles spoken of above. With 


feelings of pity for the lot of these poor 
wretches, I rode on some time, when turning 
my horse to take a last view of the beauty of 
the evening sky, for the sun had sank some 
time, I again saw this melancholy troop cross- 


ing the distant hills, their tall black forms 
strongly contrasted against the brightness of | 
the western sky,—what were their feelings, 
thus in a strange land and stranger language, 
unknowing of their fate, as they were under 
shadow of the night thus driven into eternal 
bondage ? 

An expression of an opinion upon the sub- 
ject of slavery in the Spanish islands is 
dangerous to a stranger ;—depending upon this 
traffic to cultivate and people the vast regions 
of rich and uncultivated land in the island of 
Cuba, and deriving as it does from the pro- 
duce of this island its very existence, the 
Spanish government do all they can to prevent 
molestation of their subjects or the Portuguese 
in the slave trade,—and although an ap- 
parently attentive ear is given to the repeated 
and urgent remonstrances of the British go- 
vernment against this traffic, it is rather 
secretly fostered than frowned upon. While 
I was at Matanzas, a slaver from the gold 
coast arrived off the harbour of Havana at 
broad noon ; and, right under the guns of the 
Moro castle, hailed and stopped the “ Almen- 
dares” steam packet as she was going in, 
contracted with the captain to land his cargo, 
which, after running into the Havana and 
landing his passengers, he did ; having come 
out, taken off all the slaves, put them on shore 
in an inlet on the coast about three miles from 
the harbour, and returned to the city before 
night. 

In the nineteenth century, with the word 
liberty in every tongue both in Europe and 
the western hemisphere, will it be believed, 





that the most profitable commerce is that of 


human flesh. Can there be no stop to the 
transportation from Africa of human beings? 
As an evidence of its extent, slaves can be 
had in Cuba for the small sum of $300 !—tis 
true those that are acclimated and speak the 
language are worth more. When this is the 
case, it is in the power of every one to judge 
if the commerce is not a thriving one. 


LOGAN, GODFREY, AND BARTRAM, 


Form a trio of names very honourable in 
the early annals of Pennsylvania—different 
in many respects, but having this feature in 
common, that each, according to his degree, 
was a benefactor of his race, and neither went 
through life without leaving some mark of 
his passage for the advantage of posterity. 

The reputation of the first, as secretary of 
the commonwealth under Penn, as the learned 
patron of science and merit of every kind, and 
as the benevolent and efficient friend of the 
poor Indian to the Jatest period of his declin- 
ing years, is widely known; that of Godfrey, 
to whom the world is indebted for one of the 
most useful inventions of the age in which he 
lived, is not known and appreciated as it 
ought to be; to Bartram, we Philadelphians 
willingly confess our obligations, when at this 
sultry season we stroll through the cool and 
refreshing shades planted by his hand, and 
especially during the scorching dispensation 
with which we are at present visited, are we 
disposed to rate him, not among the least of 
our benefactors. 

The following letters, the originals of which 
are preserved among the papers of Deborah 
Logan, at Stenton, contain some interesting 
particulars respecting the two latter, and at 
the same time, exhibit, in some degree, the 
amiable and noble character of James Logan. 

The first is from Captain Edward Wright 
to James Logan, in relation to efforts which 
had been made, at the instance of the latter, 
to secure Godfrey’s claim to the honour of 
being the original inventor of the quadrant. 

The construction of such an instrumept 
had occurred to his mind one day while he 
was engaged in his humble occupation of a 
glazier, in mending a window of James Lo- 
gan’s library at Stenton. ‘The idea was sug- 
gested by the reflection of an image from a 
piece of glass which had fallen to the ground. 
Full of the notion which had seized upon him, 
he left his work, and entering the library 
took Newton’s Principia from the shelf to 
consult him on the laws of reflection. While 
thus occupied, James Logan came in, and 
surprised to find his glazier busy with New- 
ton, engaged in conversation with him, and 
from that time became his fast friend and 
zealous advocate. 


Lonpon, Feb. 4th, 1734. 
Mr. James Logan, 

Sir,—Your favour of Dec. 4th I have re- 
ceived ; immediately carried that enclosed to 
Mr. Collinson (Jan. 26,) who with pleasure 
received that, as he had done the former. 
After reading it, he, with an agreeable smile, 
said, ‘1 make no doubt of removing that 
uneasiness our good friend is under, which is 


all caused by some of Dr. Halley’s cunning.” 
He very much referred to the management 
of Mr. Jones’ interest, as well as using his 
own, to have your letters communicated to 
the Royal Society in the most proper and 
likely manner to take place. 

I soon found means to take a glass with 
Mr. Jones, who gave me his company a 
whole afternoon, when he often hinted at 
Dr. Halley’s ungenerous treatment of you; 
but said that was not the only time of the 
doctor’s being guilty of such things to others. 
He very strongly believes Mr. Hadley was 
the sole inventor of his own instrument, and 
gives these reasons to support it: that as he 
dwelt so long on improving and bringing to 
perfection the reflecting telescope, he could 
not miss of knowing how to bring two objects 
to coincide by speculums; and he as firmly 
believes Thomas Godfrey was the inventor 
of his instrument by the strength of his 
genius, as Hadley was of his by his help 
from the reflecting telescope, and says each 
one ought to have the merit of his own in- 
strument. He then asked me the use of the 
bow I brought him last year, and in what it 
exceeded Davis’s quadrants. I told him as far 
as I could, but that for my own part I never 
used it. He was pleased with the invention, 
and said it deserved notice; if it answered 
what was proposed ; and desired I would get | 
one made, for it would signify nothing to 
mention it to the society without a model, 
and that being produced would be a strong 
voucher for Thomas Godfrey to show he had 
a capacity and a genius tending that way ; 
and it would be a very good introduction for 
the reading of your letter to Dr. Halley. I 
got one made in two days, and carried it to 
Mr. Collinson, (30 Jan.) who sent it to Sir 
Hans Sloane’s, where it underwent an exami- 
nation by four or five members, one of whom 
was Mr. Hadley, who, with others, highly 
approved of it. The next day it was pro- 
duced to the Royal Society, where Mr. Nor- 
ris* and myself, were introduced by Mr. 
Collinson, and upon reading the description 
of the bow, I had the pleasure of hearing 
your first letter to Dr. Halley read, which 
was all that was read, and when done, Mr. 
Machen addressed the president (or the gen- 
tleman who supplied his place, for Sir H. 
Sloane was not there, being prevented by his 
brother-in-law’s death) and said he had the 
vouchers ready on the table for any one’s 
perusal who might doubt of the truth of that 
letter, or in the instrument being genuine, 
and no ways taken from Mr. Hadley’s, but 
found out about the same time that his was, 
or rather prior to it,t if his vouchers were 
true; and if they were not, then, says he, we 
must believe all the people of Pennsylvania 
combined to impose on the society, which no 
reasonable man can do. 

He said some shrewd things of Dr. Halley, 
and concluded with saying, that the inventor 
claimed the justice of having that description 
registered, which he thought no one could 


* Is. Norris, Jr. of Fairhill. 


+ About two years, as I find by James Logan's ac- 
count. D. L. 











i 
deny him, and should that instrument be the 
park for the longitude, the inventors of the 
rest must dispute their priority before the 
learned in law. Eas 

No person said any thing against it, so that 
it will be registered. Mr. Williams has been 
under some pain for these two transactions as 
miscarried in Jones, but hope he has cleared 
it up to your satisfaction. If not, 1 am cer- 
tain of doing it on my arrival. 

My hearty desires for you, and your good 
family’s health, to whom my best respects, 
and am, dear sir, 

Your obliged humble servant, 


Epwarp WrienrT. 


The efforts of James Logan were partially 
successful, and Godfrey’s name was registered 
as an inventor of a quadrant. The Royal 
Society, moreover, sent him a present of fur- 
niture to the value of £200 instead of money, 
on account of his habits of intemperance. 
Godfrey was what is called a self-made man, 
though in truth he might with much pro- 
priety be styled self-destroyed, on account of 
the ruinous vice to which he was addicted ; 
but his advantages, except those derived from 
his native force of mind, were very scanty. 
He entered upon life poor and illiterate, but 
with a thirst for knowledge, and energy 
enough to improve successfully the few op- 
portunities which were thrown in his way. 
He was self-instructed in the mathematics, 
and acquired sufficient acquaintance with the 
Latin to be able to read mathematical works 
in that language. Dr. Franklin describes 
him to have been ignorant out of his favourite 
sphere, and not a pleasing companion ; “ as 
like most great mathematicians,” says the 
doctor, “1 have met with, he expected uni- 
versal precision in every thing said, and was 
for ever denying or distinguishing upon trifles, 
to the disturbance of all conversation. I 
boarded with Godfrey, who lived in part of 
my house with his wife and children, and had 
one side of the shop for his glazier’s business, 
though he worked little, being always absorbed 
in mathematics.” 

The next letter is from James Logan, on 
behalf of John Bartram, to Peter Collinson, a 
distinguished botanist and member of the 
Royal Society, dated 8th June, 1736 :— 

* * _* Pray procure for me a good 
Parkinson’s Herbal ; and | shall make a pre- 
sent of it toa person thou valuest, and who 
is worthy of a heavier purse than fortune has 
hitherto allowed him; and I cannot but ad- 
mire that you who have them should be so 
narrow to those you know well deserve to be 
considered, in another manner. Bartram has 
a genius perfectly well turned for botany and 
the productions of nature; but he has a family 
that depend wholly on his daily labour, spent 
on a poor narrow spot of ground, that will 
scarce keep them above the want of the ne- 
cessaries of life. You, therefore, are robbing 
them while you take up one hour of his time 
without making a proper compensation for 
it. Both thyself, at the head of so much 
business, and thy noble friend, and friends, 
should know this; no man in these parts is 
so capable of serving you, and none can bet- 
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ter deserve encouragement, or worse bear the 
loss of his time without a consideration. I 
write this, not from any instance or com- 


not from himself, but others, (for I never was 
in his company but thrice in my life,) but I 
know him to be very ingenious this way. 
Therefore, as I have nothing but a view to 
charity and justice in this, I hope it will be 
taken as intended, and regarded as the sub- 
ject deserves. 

This appeal seems to have had some effect, 
for in “ November, 1736,” J. L. writing to 
the same gentleman, informs him, “ J. Bar- 
tram has called on me since by thy direction 
to acknowledge my regard to him; he is 
somewhat easier in his circumstances, I find, 
by means of his indefatigable industry, than 
I apprehended he could be; but he has no 
herbal besides Salmon’s, which thou knows 
could not well answer his views, nor have I 
any other of value than Johnson’s upon Ger- 
rard, and therefore was willing to get Parkin- 
son’s, as better stored with accounts of Ameri- 
can plants.” 

Collinson appears afterwards to have sent 
out the great work of the father of botanists, 
then recently issued ; for about a year later 
Logan writes, “I am greatly pleased with 
Linnzus’ two botanic tables, which, if he is 
accurate, shows the vast pains he has taken 
in examining the parts of flowers in relation 
to their stamina, apices and styles. I have 
put them into the hand of J. Bartram to ex- 
amine them, who, having been formed a _bo- 
tanist by nature (which 1 never was), knows 
the kind and name of every plant he sees ; or 
at least of most that have occurred to him. I 
have also put him in a way to understand 
them, though in Latin, and furnished him 
with microscopes to enable him to make the 
proper scrutiny. But he wants leisure, hav- 
ing not only his plantation to manage, but is 


which, of every kind, I am told he does with 
his own hands.” It is remarkable how many 
distinguished men have risen to eminence 
through obstacles which would have been 
quite insurmountable to ordinary minds. In 
these few lines four such instances occur. 
The case of Godfrey, already described, of 
the illustrious Franklin, of Linnzus, the cob- 
bler, and of John Bartram, the simple farmer, 
pronounced by that same Linnzus to be “ the 
greatest natural botanist in the world.” When 
the last letter was written he had only com- 
menced his career, being but thirty-three years 
old. It was at the advanced age of seventy 
that he made his famous tour through the 
wilderness of Florida; where the wild Indians, 
and the wolves, and the alligators, led him 
through so many strange adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes. His garden is said to have 
been the first botanic garden formed in all 
America. The house le built with his own 
hands still remains there, a substantial me- 
mento of his ingenuity and industry. He was 
amiable and charitable, of the strictest probity 
and temperance, and enjoyed the reward of 
these virtues in a delightful cheerfulness, 


plaint of his own, for as my lameness con- 
fines me at home, and his business never calls 
him this way; I also know his circumstances, 


building himself a house, most of the work of 
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which neither age nor the blindness with 
which his last days were clouded could de- 
prive him of. For his learning, which was 
not inconsiderable, he was indebted to his 
own efforts, in the midst of manual toil, after 
he had attained the years of manhood, and 
was incumbered with the charge of a family. 
Yet he acquired a knowledge of the learned 
languages, and of the sciences of medicine 
and surgery. His rustic appearance and care- 
less dress are said to have been quite at vari- 
ance with the accomplishments of the inner 
man, and to have led, at least in one instance, 
to an awkward blunder on the part of a per- 
son, his superior in rank, though, as it proved, 
his inferior in learning. He was so secluded, 
that comparatively few knew him personally, 
even when his reputation had spread. 

The governor of the province having a 
communication for him, as the story is told, 
sent after him, but when he made his appear- 
ance in the presence of gubernatorial dignity, 
the chief magistrate taking him for a carter, 
and having some writing to do, suffered him 
to stand for some time without paying him 
any attention. Bartram at length addressed 
the governor saying, that he had been told he 
wanted to see him. The governor raised his 
head, eyed him a moment, and resumed his 
writing, telling him it was a mistake. Bar- 
tram, comprehending the cause of this cava- 
lier treatment, accosted the great man in 
Latin. The governor, a good deal surprised, 
replied in the same. Bartram is said then 
to have plied him with another tongue, and 
another, until he was forced to cry for quar- 
ter and confess himself the ignoramus. 

From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
BUTTER. 

The business of making butter, for sale in 
the market, is a primary concern with a very 
large proportion of farmers who reside with- 
in a reasonable distance of towns or cities ; 
and to obtain the best price for it is, of course, 
an object of much importance in this money- 
making age of the world. Yet it is not a 
little surprising that, notwithstanding every 
body knows how to make butter, so small a 
proportion of what is taken to market com- 
mands the price of a first rate article. I think 
it may safely be said, that not one fourth part 
of it can be assumed as first rate in quality, 
and, of course, much the larger part of it is 
sold at inferior prices. This, in many cases, 
must be ascribed to carelessness, inattention 
to neatness and cleanliness, and, perhaps, in 
many cases, to the impurities of the cellar or 
milk-house in which the milk or cream is 
kept. The atmosphere of the apartment 
where milk is kept should be entirely pure 
and free from all contamination. No decay- 
ing vegetables, barrels of fish, sourkrout, 
musty casks, or other articles which tend to 
render the air impure, ought to be permitted 
to remain in the same apartment with milk 
or cream. Fluids absorb the noxious vapours 
of the air in a remarkable degree. A pitcher 
of water, being permitted to stand over night 
in a room where a segar has been smoked, in 
the morning will be found to be strongly im- 
pregnated with it. 
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It will be found to be impossible to make|tube on the ground where the seed is to be 
butter of good flavour, and of first rate quality, | deposited, and the seed is put into the funnel 
if the apartment in which the milk is set is| with the other hand, and immediately descends 
not kept entirely free from all smell of what|to the place of deposit. In this way a person 
kind soever. It will receive a taint from foul | passes on depositing the seed in the tube as 
air, of which it can never be divested, by any | he progresses with it along the row, by which 


process whatever; therefore, if you desire to 


means it is evenly dropped, and may be cover- 


obtain the highest market price for your but- ed with a hoe or rake. This saves stooping, 


ter, keep your milk-houses and cellars as 
sweet and clean as your parlours, and let the 
exhibition of it in the market place be so per- 
fectly neat and tidy as to attract the admira- 
tion of purchasers, and be sure never to at-| 
tempt to sell a pound of butter with a segar | 
in your mouth. 8. 
From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
POULTRY. 

“ She that won’t stoop to pick a pin, 

Shan’t stoop to pick a bigger thing.” 

For many years past, there has been a great 
demand for poultry and eggs, at high prices, | 
and it seems likely to continue ; for the causes 
which produced it are still in operation, and 
are likely to continue and increase. The in- 
crease of steamboat and rail-road travelling in| 
our country has produced an increased de- 
mand for all the luxuries of the table, beyond | 
the current means of supply at moderate 
prices ; it therefore becomes the interest of 
farmers to devote a little more attention to 
producing those articles which always sell | 
readily, and at a good price; particularly as| 
the labour connected with the rearing of| 
poultry, if labour it can be called, is light, and 
can be performed by the younger members of | 
a family, without infringing on the time de- 
voted to the more important labour of the 
farm. It is an agreeable relaxation if engag- | 
ed in in a right spirit, and has connected with 
it many pleasant associations. 

It should be the care of those who engage | 
in the business of rearing poultry on a large 
scale, to study sound economy in feeding them, 
otherwise they may be disappointed in the 
expected profit. With some there is great 
carelessness and waste apparent, particularly 
in feeding with food of a more expensive cha- 
racter than is necessary. Having seen large | 
quantities of poultry raised and fattened for 
market principally on boiled potatoes, I take | 
the liberty of directing the girls, who are | 
your readers, to it; hoping that daily, when | 


which is painful and inconvenient to those 
who have not been early in life habituated to 
it, and is particularly useful and grateful to 
those who have long backs. These simple 
machines, with a general assortment of tools 
for gardeners and farmers, and seeds in all 
their varieties, and of the best and most ap- 
proved kinds, may be purchased of Landreth, 
in Chesnut street, above Second street.—S. 


Liquid Manure for Flowers.—F loricultur- 
ists cannot be aware of the advantages of ap- 
plying manure in a liquid state, or it would 
more frequently be used. [ have found that 
all free flowered plants are improved by its 
application ; and indeed I have not found any 
flowering plant whatever that has not been 
benefitted by a greater or less quantity of this 
element. By using. liquid manure, the neces- 
sity of turning plants out of pot and replenish- 
ing the exhausted earth with fresh soil is 
mostly obviated. In watering plants with 
liquid manure, it will be observed, that the 
soil, after having been watered a few times, 
does not dry as soon as when watered with 
clear water; and this, independent of the 
extra nutritious properties left in the soil by 
the application of manure water. Watering 
with clear water must be regarded in a great 
measure as so much labour misapplied ; when 
by using manure water the necessity of fre- 
quent watering is obviated, a change of earth 


growth obtained.—Horticultural Magazine. 


| A London journal says, that a solution of 
phosphoric acid has the power of rendering 
linen, muslin, &c. incombustible. This has 


rendered unnecessary, and a more rapid | 


a 


bush, where it was sure to take its station 
while he plucked the fruit. It would take no 
animal food, nor milk, nor water. In cloudy 
weather it scooped a cavity in the ground, 
where it lay torpid till the sun appeared. For 
a month before retiring to winter quarters, it 
refused all sustenance ;—the depth of its bur- 
row varied as the approaching winter was 
mild or severe, being from one to two feet. 
White in his history of Selborne, from which 
this account is taken, mentions one which 
always retired to the ground early in Novem- 
ber, and emerged in April. It was very timid 
with regard to rain, although its shell would 
resistfa loaded cart. As sure as it walked 
elate, on tiptoe, as sure came rain before 
night. Tne tortoise has an arbitrary stomach 
and lungs, and can refrain from eating or 
breathing a great part of the year. As soon 
as the old lady, who fed this one for thirty 
years, came in sight, it would hobble towards 
her with awkward alacrity, but was inat- 
tentive to strangers. The ox knoweth his 
owner. 


The Washington correspondent of the Bal- 
timore Sun says, that there is now living ina 
hut on the Washington canal, about two miles 
above Georgetown, a coloured woman, who is 
known to be one hundred and fourteen years 
of age. She lives entirely alone, and gives 

/as a reason for doing so, that in all cases 
where she has had any woman to live with her, 
she found they would drink spirituous liquors, 
and she preferred to stay by herself rather 
than have any one there that would get drunk. 
Her eye-sight is nearly gone, but still her 
mental faculties appear but a little impaired. 
A great many people from Washington, 
Georgetown, and Alexandria go to see her, 
with whom she freely converses about matters 
that took place one hundred years ago. Her 
memory is said to be astonishing, recollecting 
| things that happened when she was a child 


equally as well as though they took place only 
a few days since. 





been fully demonstrated at the Royal Institu- | — 
tion on a late occasion, to the satisfaction of| The editor of the New York Herald, in one 
a numerous audience. |of his recent letters from London says: 
— “* A new mode of applying steam has been 
The Tortoise.—In the library of Lambeth | invented, which will do away with horse power 
palace is the shell of a land tortoise, brought | entirely on canals. On the day of the launch 





they boil potatoes for family use, they will | 
put enough in the pot, over and above what | 
may be necessary for the family, to feed the | 
chickens till the next day, and so continue it | 
from day to day, occasionally alternating it 
with other kinds of food for a relish, and de- | 
pend upon it you will find, 


“ That a penny saved, is two pence earned.” 


———— 
From the same. 


MACHINE FOR PLANTING SEED. 

A very simple, useful and convenient ap- 
paratus for drilling beet and other seeds has 
recently been made and brought into use. It 
consists of a tin tube about an inch or less in 
diameter, and three feet and a half in length, 


there about the year 1623, lived till 1730, a| last week, a small boat of forty tons was pass- 
period of 107 years. Another was placed in| ing and repassing, without paddles or sails. 
the garden of the Episcopal palace of Fulham | She had a high pressure engine on board, and 
by Bishop Laud in 1625, and died in 1753—)| she went puff, puff, puff, without indicating 
125 years. How old they were when placed | any symptoms of motive power, or even a 
in the gardens was unknown. From a docu- | single ripple disturbing her course. 

ment belonging to the cathedral, called the} She has under her bottom a single paddle in 
Bishop’s Burn, it is ascertained that the tor-| the shape of a screw, with one turn only. Its 
toise at Peterboro’ must have been 220 years| motion propels her through the water without 
old. Bishop Marsh’s predecessor in the See | raising a single ripple. She was tried last week 
of Peterboro’ had remembered it above 60) on the Surrey canal, and succeeded beyond all 
years, and remarked no visible change. He|expectation. ‘There is now no doubt of the 
was the seventh bishop since its sojourn there. | entire success of the plan, and in less than a 
Its favourite food was the flower of the dan-| couple of years I expect to see the whole 
delion, lettuce, green peas, &c. In the latter) length of the Erie canal navigated by steam 
part of June it inclined to eat strawberries, | power, without at all injuring its banks. One 
currants, and the like. The gardener said it| such steamboat as I saw could take a train of 








the top widening like a common funnel. This 


is carried in one hand with the bottom of the | 


knew him well, as he generally fed it, and/| thirty canal boats at a speed of six miles an 
would watch him attentively at a gooseberry | hour.” 
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on Extracts from the Letters and Journal of| 10th of 12th mo. No material alteration; This change in a prospect so lately and s° 
no Daniel Wheeler, now engaged in a reli-|in the weather since the 4th inst., although | darkly clouded has brought with it comfort 
dy gious visit to the inhabitants of some of the| some progress has been made. On first day, | and strength, and caused gratitude and thanks- 
ad, islands of the Pacific ocean, Van Dieman’s| the 6th inst., portions of Scripture were read | giving to spring in my heart to our all-merci- 
oF Land, and New South Wales, accompanied | to the crew in the forenoon ; in the afternoon | ful and faithful Creator and Preserver. 
it by his son, Charles Wheeler.—Panrt 1. | this was prevented from taking place, by the! 17th of 12th mo. Continued to make rapid 
ur (Continued from page 342.) state of the weather. To-day sat down to-| progress since the 14th inst. to the northward 
as 27th of llth mo. We were favoured this| gether in the morning, and was favoured to/ with a side-wind. Yesterday the appearance 
et. morning, soon after breakfast, with a sight of| feel refreshed. We have now a steady trade-|of the weather very threatening, and the 
ch Caroline Island, about three leagues under| wind from the eastward, sufficient to allow | swellings of the ocean much increased. A 
ch our lee. Although from the present wind,| our making a north course good against an| considerable quantity of rain fell in the course 
m- and relative positions both of the vessel and | opposing swell, but greatly annoyed with an-| of the day, but the clouds most heavily charged 
nid this island, we could never have touched it,| other swell more heavy upon the quarter,|rode past us altogether unbroken. Charles 
uld yet it is comforting and relieving when per-| which makes the motion uneasy, and at times | and myself sat down in the forenoon, and to- 
ed mitted to have a distinct view of such lurking | violent. Latitude this day at noon 3° 9” south. | wards the latter end of our sitting, a sma!! 
re neighbours; as it at once places all risk of | 14th of 12th mo. Steady wind from the| portion of strength was felt to draw nearer 
ch running upon them in the darkness of the} east and fine weather. Yesterday, assembled | to the Fountain of life. 
or night beyond the shadow of a doubt. Caro-| the crew twice in the day for devotional pur-| 18th of 12th mo. A steady wind, about 
on line Island, like many others of those beauti-| poses. About eleven in the forenoon, the| one point free. At noon the latitude 10° 25” 
rty ful spots which stud the capacious bosom of| ‘ Henry Freeling” entered the North Pacific.| north, 146° 16” west longitude. The dis- 
rds this vast ocean, is so low that nothing was| At noon our latitude 0° 6” miles north of the| tance from the north end of the island of 
at- apparent but the tops of the trees that grow| equator. Longitude about 147° west. This| Owhyee about seven hundred miles; bore up 
his upon its coral foundation: it is said to be un-| morning we have got through a strong cur-|another point to the westward, which in- 
inhabited. This day my sixty-fourth year is| rent, which in the course of a few hours had | creases our speed and lessens the motion of 
completed, and when I look at the lateness of | swept us twenty-eight miles to the westward, | the vessel. 
al. life’s hour, and consider my present situation, |as declared by the chronometers. On ex-| 21st of 12th mo. The wind rather more 
-" (contending with winds and waves on this|amining our private chart, we find that|in our favour. Our progress somewhat re- 
les side the globe, and my hands ready to hang| Walker’s Island is at no great distance froim|tarded by reason of changing several of our 
» fe down under sense of weakness and increasing|us. A good look-out will be kept in the| sails, from their being too old and thin to 
sre infirmities which cannot be mistaken,) it is|course of the night, and as the moon rises|trust to, when liable to heavy gusts from 
708 truly appalling. I feel at times ready to faint} about two a. m. its additional light will be} mountainous land. Yesterday assembling the 
ses at the magnitude of the prospect still widely | very acceptable and opportune. crew for devotional purposes was not omitted. 
er, spread before me, and certainly “ I should | For more than three weeks after leaving| At ten pr. m. last night shortened sail, for fear 
rs, have fainted” long ago if I had not believed | Bolabola, our progress has been greatly im-| of a supposed island being in our route, called 
ser to see, and also been permitted to see, to my| peded by an almost constant succession of | Hirst’s Island. This island is mentioned by 
sk, finite admiration, the mercy, the goodness,|contrary winds and rugged weather, and yet | Norie, in a chart published in 1833, belong- 
her and the faithfulness of “ the Lord in the land|I could never see my way to bear up and run| ing to our mate; whilst our own private 
éd. of the living.” He beareth up my often! back to the islands for shelter. I believed on| chart and the ship’s atlas are silent on the 
- drooping and helpless head above the strife} setting out that the track towards the Sand-| subject. It is probable this island may exist, 
; . . . ‘ | . : . 
er, of the mighty waters: he sustaineth and up-| wich Islands was right for me to pursue, and but certainly not in the place laid down; as 
ete holdeth me by the word of his power for his| yet every thing combined to obstruct and | we must have passed nearly over the spot 
Jor great name’s sake. 'frustrate our best attempts to persevere. | where it is said to be, in the dark, and met 
ing 29th of 11th mo. ‘The weather still rough | Winds from quarters seldom known to blow| with nothing. This circumstance cost us 
‘ild and unsettled. This is the third first day in| in these seas were permitted to buffet us, at| several hours of a beautiful wind, without the 
nly succession that we have been prevented from| times strongly with considerable seas: these, | satisfaction of being able to furnish an aceu- 
meeting together in the usual way—a circum-/together with a succession of drenching) rate statement of the fact of there being such 
stance that did not occur during the long and | heavy thunder rains, made the prospect addi-| an island in its true position, for the benefit 
stormy outward-bound passage from England. | tionally discouraging and gloomy to some on/| of other wandering pilgrims on this expansive 
one Such is the closeness and heat of the cabin) board. Although I never hinted it to any | watery waste. 
below, that our toiling sailors soon become /|one, yet I had pretty much concluded that,| On the 19th inst. did not fail, and, I trust, 
een drowsy in this climate, which renders it gl-| on reaching the equator, if the northerly blast | allowably so, to remember the mercifully- 
ver most useless our assembling any where but | should then appear to be fairly established | bestowed, and long-entrusted, and beloved 
och on the deck, which the weather of late has) strongly against us, I should be satisfied to| partner of my bosom; a bosom friend indeed ; 
1S8- not permitted. bear away before it for the nearest port,|guileless and faithful, to my so much the 
ils. 4th of 12th mo. Since the 29th ult. nothing | rather than any longer to persist in beating| greater and irreparable loss, but to her eter- 
and to record but a series of rough and unsettled| our little vessel to pieces by contending} nal gain. Humble resignation to the Divine 
ing weather, (excepting those mercies which are| against its overwhelming force; as having) will is as a canopy of peace around me, al- 
ha new every morning,) until the 2d inst., when| done all I could to endeavour to follow the} though the loss was such that even time does 
a sight of the sun was obtained, and our true /|line of apprehended duty cast up before me ;| not lessen its value. 
2 in latitude found to be 11° 46” south, having drift-| not doubting but the will would be accepted} 23d of 12th mo. Yesterday the wind fresh 
Its ed about two degrees to the southward, owing | for the deed, by Him who knows the integrity | and favourable: through the night got on 
out to the prevalence of strong northerly winds, | of all hearts, and had witnessed our faithful | rapidly also, and to-day still hastening on- 
eek and the swell of the sea against the vessel. | striving, in vain, week after week, to accom-| ward with a following sea. At noon the lati- 
all Yesterday the weather and wind more fa-|plish its fulfilment. But, on reaching the} tude 89° 41” north. At four Pp. m. longitude 
the vourable, which was succeeded by a calm. It| utmost bound of southern latitude, yesterday, | 153° 13’ west. This morning hauled a little 
na being fifth day, we held our usual meeting in| instead of boisterous and contrary winds, we | more to the westward, to endeavour to make 
ole thankfulness for the quiet opportunity afforded | were favoured with a leading breeze, and as|land. Just before sunset, the sight of land 
am by the more gentle tossing of the vessel. Sup-| beautiful weather as could be imagined to| was announced from the mast-head, but the 
Ine ported in humble resignation to divine dis-| cross into the northern hemisphere ; atid’ such | haze about the water’s edge made it very in- 
1 of posal. In the afternoon a shark was taken,| has been our progress through the night, that|distinct, and not visible from the deck to 


an 


about seven feet long. This day, three weeks 
from the island of Bolabola. 


at noon this day our latitude is 2° 28” north ; | myself, until the sun had sunk below the hori- 
146° 59" west longitude, by lunar observation. | zon; when not only the stupendous mountain 
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Of Mouna Rea, with its snow-clad top, which is | tions, were here; and in some instances we 
more than 13,000 feet above the level of the | could not have procured supplies for the ves- 
sea ; (as per the recent accurate measurement | sel without an order from the government, or 
of Desiplens ;) but the lower land to-|an agent of theirs sent along with us. I men- 
wards the north cape of the island of Owhyee | tion the missionary stations as needful to have 
could be plainly distinguished at the distance | access to, because it is only at them that I 
of more than eighty miles. Here is renewed | can look for an interpreter, and through him 
call for thankfulness after such a winding and | that I can speak to the native tribes. We 
intricate passage of six weeks, thus to be| therefore passed by Owhyee, Maui, and Mo- 
favoured with such a defined, and decidedly | rakai, at all of which are several missionary 
excellent landfall before the night closed upon | stations, except the last mentioned, where 
us, which is now long and dark, having just| there is only one. And it now fully appears 
passed over the shortest day in this region, | that the step of coming in the first place to 
and the moon but in an infant state at pre-| Oahu has opened the way in a most satisfac- 
sent. The mercies of the Lord are indeed | tory manner, in every respect, for a visit to 
from everlasting to everlasting, and blessed | the other islands. 1 have added the forego- 
for ever is he, the Lord God of Israel, who| ing explanation while transcribing this series 
only doeth wondrous things; and blessed be | of extracts, &c., for the information and satis- 
his glorious name for ever, and let the whole | faction of my dear friends. 
earth be filled with his glory: and who can} I feel it no light thing to be, as it were, 
refrain from saying with David, “ amen and | upon the eve of again landing upon shores by 
amen 1” myself as yet untrodden, amongst thousands 
24th of 12th mo. This sight of the land|and thousands of my fellow-creatures, in 
enabled us to run through the dark under| whose sight I must unquestionably appear, 
whole canvass without fear, making great |“ as one born out of due time ;” but when I 
progress ; and this morning the lofty mountain | trace the motive and the sole object of my 
upon Owhyee, from our having approached at | coming, to its utmost source, I am favoured 
least fifty miles nearer to it, appeared twice | to find a foundation firm enough to bear me 
as high as it did last evening. Before noon} out: and the prospect, of another opportunity 



























the island of Maui was discernible from the 
deck, and at sun-down Tauroa was plainly to 
be seen. In the evening brisk gales and fine 
weather, with as fair a wind as could be de- 
sired. At eight p. m. off the west end of 
Maui; reduced the canvass for the night. 
Our getting into Oahu to-morrow is at pre- 
sent uncertain; the day must declare that 
event: at four p. m. this afternoon we were 
one hundred and thirty miles distant from 
that island. Some of my beloved friends may 
be at a loss for the reason of our passing by 
some of the largest islands in the Sandwich 
group, (particularly Owhyee, formerly con- 
sidered as the king of the cluster,) and aim- 
ing directly at one not one third its size, and 
much less than Maui. This decision seemed 
to arise from the circulmstance of Captain 
K.’s being a stranger at the other islands, 
and from the information obtained, that there 
was no safe anchorage for a vessel in the 
winter season; but at Oahu (in the port of 
Honolulu) where there is safety at every sea- 
son of the year. It occurred to me at the 
same time that, if we should be favoured to 
reach Oahu in safety, and then find it neces- 
sary to proceed to other islands, some person 
might be found well acquainted with their 
différent bays, roads, coves, creeks, &c., and 
easily obtained to accompany us on such a 
visit. ‘These were my motives for what 
might-seem, and did seem to some people, 
beginning at the wrong end of the work, by 
going to leeward, and having to come back 
again against the trade-wind, which is no 
easy matter. But I have since found that I 
should have been wrong altogether if I had 
stopped short of Oahu, for here I found the 
seat of the government of the islands estab- 
lished; and also the head-quarters of the 
American inissionary establishment: in short, 
the only means of access to the authorities of 
the other islands, and to the missionary sta- 

















being afforded me, for the exaltation of the 


dear Redeemer’s kingdom, at seasons warms 
and gladdens my heart, rekindling a measure 
of that love which desires the welfare of all 
mankind the world over; which prompted me 
to forsake my all that is near and dear on 
earth, to declare amongst these heathen tribes 
its “‘unsearchable riches; 
have long since heard of the name of Jesus, 
the Messiah, at a distance, but know him not 
as a Saviour, nigh in the heart to save them 
from their sins. 


” many of whom 


25th of 12th mo. The breeze continued 


until midnight, after which it gradually les- 
sened, and at four a. mM. we were becalmed. 


In the forenoon made some progress with 


light winds, and before noon got sight of 
Oahu, but the prospect of our getting in is 


now doubtful, the wind having become vari- 
able. Towards evening the breeze freshened, 
and enabled us to get considerably nearer to 
the island. Our latitude this day at noon 
was 20° 37” north, 157° 26" west longitude. 
The whole of the Sandwich group in sight 
except Tauai, or Atooi, which lies ninety- 
four miles to leeward of Oahu. Before dark, 
a sail hove in sight from the westward, the 
first and only vessel we have seen at sea for the 
last eight weeks, or since leaving Huahine. 
(To be continued.) 


For ‘* The Frieud.” 
Remarkable Narrative respecting Ann Mercy 
Bell.* 


The following narrative is offered by a sub- 
scriber for insertion in “ The Friend.” Its 
first appearance in print was in pamphlet form, 





* For a memorial of Ann Mercy Bell, see “ Wag- 
staffe’s Piety Promoted, the ninth part,” page 49, from 
which appears that this service was performed, during 
a religious visit to Friends in London. 





entitled, “ A summary Account of an extra- 
ordinary Visit to this Metropolis, in the year 
1753, by the ministry of Ann Mercy Bell. 

** Go out quickly into the streets and lanes 
of the city, and bring in hither the poor, and 
the maimed, and the halt, and the blind. 

“ And the servant said, Lord, it is done as 
thou hast commanded, and yet there is room.” 
—Luke xiv. 2], 22. 

“ By J.P. London, printed in the year 
1754.” 

The design of collecting the following cir- 
cumstances together, from minutes taken, time 
after time, as they were transacted, is, that 
there may not be wanting a record of the 
most general religious visit that, perhaps, this 
capital ever received by any one person ; 
agreeable to the advice couched in the follow- 
ing citation, from the writings of that truly 
apostolica] minister of the gospel George Fox, 
viz. * All my dear friends, every where, who 
have been moved of the Lord God, to speak 
in steeple houses to the priests, or in markets 
to the people, or in courts, or in fairs, or 
assizes, or towns; let an account thereof be 
drawn up together, in one book, with the sub- 
stance of their words, which they spake in the 
power of God. This would be a book that 
may stand to generations ; that they may see 
their faithful testimony, and what strength 
God did ordain out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings.” 

According to the purport of this advice, the 
author has endeavoured to give a just, though 
short, account of the case, as it has all along 
appeared to him, who has been one of those 
most constantly concerned, as an attendant 
therein. The narration take as follows :— 

Ann Mercy Bell having acquainted the 
proper meeting with a concern which had long 
lain weightily upon her mind, to visit the in- 
habitants in some of the public parts of this 
metropolis, and that meeting, after delibera- 
tion, having left her to her liberty, on the 5th 
of the eighth mosth, 1753, about ten o’clock 
in the forenoon, she set out, accompanied with 
several friends, and came into Rosemary lane, 
at the end of Red-lion street. The lane was 
spread, up and down, with abundance of 
loering people, and upon our friend beginning 
to Speak, many of them flocked up to us. She 
preached the necessity of repentance and 
amendment, sometimes walking, and some- 
times standing a few minutes, in a most tender 
and engaging manner. Opening the conditions 
of many, showing the danger of continuing in 
them, and recommending the grace of God, 
in mercy extended for their help; which ap- 
parently was received with great openness of 
heart. 

We proceeded gradually till we came op- 
posite to a public house at the corner of a 
street, and a hasty shower coming on, the 
people invited us in for shelter. Many were 
sate drinking in the boxes, to whom Mercy 
gave a compassionate exhortation, which was 
kindly accepted, both by the guests, and the 
woman who kept the house. 

When the shower was over we left the 
house, being followed by a pretty many to the 
Ropewalks, where, stepping on a small rising 
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bank, she stood awhile in silence till the 
people gathered more generally, which they 
presently did from several parts to a great 
number. Here she had a fresh and open time 
for about the space of twenty-five minutes. 
A great solemnity came over them, and the 
tears streamed plentifully from several of their 
eyes. They gave various tokens of the reach 
they felt, by smiting their breasts, and other 
sensible expressions of concern; and, when 
she closed her speech, several cried out, “* We 
never had such a visit as this! this is not such 
preaching as theirs, that come with hell and 
damnation in their mouths. She comes from 
God to offer his grace and mercy to us. It is 
a great mercy to us, poor miserable creatures, 
indeed |” One woman tenderly acknowledged, 
that she had originally descended from Friends, 
but had left them when young, for the sake 
of a wider path, and had made herself miser- 
able. She was thankful to find the divine 
visitation renewed to her, and that she was 
not finally forsaken. In the afternoon Mercy 
attended Westminster Meeting. 

The 19th, in the morning she appeared in 
three different places, between East Smithfield 
and Ratcliff highway, about an hour and an 
half in the whole, to great numbers of the 
lower sort. The generality behaved com- 
mendably, and some were pretty much tender- 
ed. About twelve o’clock she returned te a 
friend’s house in the city, and her concern 
coming afresh upon her, to go into the prin- 
cipal streets, she gave up to it, though in 
great fear and trembling. When she came 
into Cornhill, the street was filled with people 
passing from their several places of worship. 
She appeared in tender warning and exhorta- 
tion at three different places before and under 
the Royal exchange. And although she stood 
to some disadvantage, being upon a level with 
the crowd, yet several heard her with sobriety 
and attention. After she had done speaking, 


very countenance pierced him, and the words 


The 10th, she appeared first about the 


she was then expressing touched him to the | middle of Old street in a short exhortation. 


quick, conviction suddenly surprised and fixed 
him; and though he had, for a long series of 
time, entertained a great deal of the infidel in 
him, the testimony came with such demon- 
stration, it all presently vanished, and left not 
a doubt remaining. His condition was opened 
to him, his understanding enlightened, and the 
bent of his mind so changed, that he took all 
opportunities of attending her afterwards, both 
in public and private. : 

The 23d, in the morning she was at the 
Savoy meeting. In the afternoon she appear- 
ed at three different places, in Tothill street, 
Westminster; at three more in Long-ditch, 
pretty largely ; once in Angel court, and had 
a few words at King street end, near the 
Abbey. 

In every place she was furnished with fresh 
matter, and a living spring, to the help and 
admiration of some, who thankfully expressed 
the feeling sense they had of the Divine power, 
baptising, as well as teaching, through her 
ministry. 

The 9th of the ninth month, after attend- 
ing the Savoy and Westminster meetings, she 
went into Dartmouth street, where a pretty 
large number of people gathered up to her, 
and gave audience with peculiar stillness and 
attention. From thence proceeding into the 
park, with intention to pass through towards 
Charing cross, and finding her concern arise, 
she stopped at the foot of the walk facing 
Storey’s gate, and exhorted the people, who 
crowded the walks, for about the space of ten 
or twelve minutes. Then passing on a little 
further she made another stop, and as she 


Then passing into White-cross street, she 
stood up on a bench, and delivered herself with 
great strength and liveliness for about twenty- 
five minutes. Then proceeding down the 
street, she stopped by the door of a widow, 
who brought a chair for her to stand upon ; 
this she accepted, and preached a considerable 
time to a great number, many of whom were 
much affected with the close and weighty 
truths she delivered. The widow and her 
sister afterwards took her into their house, 
and though of a different profession, treated 
her with that tender kindness which hath ever 
distinguished sincere, sensible, and friendly 
spirits. 

Mercy stopped again at three different 
places in that street, but, by reason of the in- 
tervention of carriages, could not well proceed ; 
and the people pressing her to go into the 
market, which they urged as a more con- 
venient place, she complied. Here she hada 
large and lively testimony. Some were much 
tendered, and most appeared solid and atten- 
tive. One man said aloud, “ It is more than 
words ;” and a woman, laying her hand upon 
her breast, cried, “ The evidence is here.” 
To which several others assented. 

The 11th, she appeared for some time in 
an open place in Wentworth street, Spittal- 
fields, and the people continuing to gather in 
great numbers, desiring she might go into 
Cox’s square, where they might stand con- 
veniently, without interruption by carriages, 
thither she went ; and, after standing awhile 
in silence with the Friends who were present, 
stepped up upon the steps of a warehouse, and, 


seemed pretty near to conclude, the relief | through divine assistance, delivered the gospel 
guard came up, and the corporal civilly told | message to a large concourse of people, about 
us, their orders were so strict against suffer-|the space of an hour, in a very lively manner. 


ing any stoppage of a crowd in the park, that 
he must desire us to walk on. We answered, 


ae nature of Christ’s spiritual baptism and 
| supper were largely and experimentally open- 


and was moving forward, two or three persons | it was right for them to obey their orders, |ed, and so clearly distinguished, that several 
made a little disturbance, by pushing such as} and we had no intention to give any occasion | people, of reputable appearance, joined in 


were next them one against another ; but the 
generality showed so great a disgust at their 
behaviour, as presently put an end thereto. 

The next stop she made was opposite the 
Mansion-house, where she appeared a con- 
siderable time. She had afterwards another 
opportunity near Green street end, in Cheap- 
side, to good satisfaction. 

Being then about two o’clock, she went to 
a friend’s house and took a little refreshment, 
had an acceptable time with such as were 
present, and afterwards attended a funeral at 
Friends’ burial ground in Bunhill fields, where 
she was enabled to bear a weighty testimony, 
and so finished her public service for that day. 
A laborious day it was both to her mind and 
body, as well as to some that accompanied 
her, who sincerely sympathised with her in 
this uncommon and exercising engagement, 
and had an undeniable sense of the truth and 
weight of her concern. 

Nor was this day’s labour, without a lasting 
effect to some, particularly to one, who hath 
several times since declared, that, being averse 
to this manner of appearance, as he was 
hastening through the crowd which stood to 
hear her, upon casting a look up to her, her 


of offence, and so moved onward. The people 
were in general of a genteel sort, and several 
made very sensible remarks and acknowledg- 
ments. One said to the soldiers, “* Your 
orders will extend to hinder this gentlewoman 


not to take notice of many wicked things that 
are done here.” A soldier answered, “‘ Madam, 
we can’t help it.” Another said to Mercy, 
“ If you do go on, they can’t hurt you: God 
Almighty will protect you in this good work.” 

We quitted the park at the Horse-guards, 
and soon after she stood up on a little emi- 
nence by the Admiralty office. The people 


| public acknowledgment of the truth of the 
doctrine. 

From hence she returned into Wentworth 
| street, and desired the people to collect as 
many of their children together as they well 





towards them. With these she had a sweet 
and tender season; accommodating her ex- 
pressions to their little understandings ; in- 
forming them what God is, where he is to be 
found, and what he requires, and suitably ad- 
vising them in respect to the duties of their 
tender age. She then proceeded further in 
the street, and had two opportunities more 





immediately came running up from all sides, | with the people, to the apparent satisfaction of 
and she had a fine opportunity with a large|many, some of whom were extraordinarily 
number, in all appearance to their great satis- | affected. 

faction. Many seemed loth to part from her,} The 13th, she went to the upper end of 
though the dusk of the evening was coming | High street, Spittalfields, and preached about 
on apace; some saying they would go ten,|/a quarter of an hour. She afterwards ap- 
others twenty miles, to meet with her again. | peared in two different places in Wells street, 
Some, who before were light and sportive, and 
‘owned they had followed us on purpose to|as might justly be inferred both from their 
|disturb us, were reduced to seriousness and|deportment and expressions. Then proceed- 
|eolidity, and appeared as much affected, as|ing to Friends’ burial-ground near White- 
|full of acknowledgments, and as loth to de-|chapel, she stood up, apparently in great 
| part as any. 


| 
from preaching what is good in the park, but | could, somewhat particular arising in her mind 
| where the people attended with much openness, 





| weakness; but the power of an endless life 
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gradually rose, and made her instrumental at 
length to shower down the refreshing rain of 
the gospel in a plentiful manner. The life, 
wisdom and goodness of eternal truth were 
eminently displayed to many hundreds, in a 
large and powerful testimony, consisting prin- 
cipally of scripture openings intermixed with 
lively experiences, in great variety ; and con- 
cluding with a most comprehensive address to 
the Almighty on behalf of the people. She 
appeared upwards of an hour. Many seemed 
heartily affected, and several were so much 
broken they could scarcely express their 
thankfulness in intelligible accents. 

The 14th she was at Westminster, in the 
Broadway near Queen’s square, and a chair 
being brought out for her, she stood up in the 
midst of the people who gathered round her, 
and delivered herself to good satisfaction. 
Then passing into Stretton ground, she had a 
time of tender warning and exhortation upon 
the door steps of a friendly family, who told 
her afterwards she was welcome to their steps 
and their house too, and were pressing with 
her to go in; but, acknowledging their kind- 
ness, she excused herself upon account of her 
concern to further service. 

In the road, at the upper end of the street, 
she had a pretty large and laborious time with 
a great number. During her appearance here, 
a person in liquor endeavoured to interrupt 
her by firing a gun close by the crowd, which 
startled and disturbed many; yet she was 
enabled to go on, and it was not long before 
they were tolerably composed again, and she 
had an opportunity of clearing herself among 
them. 

The 15th, Leadenhall market having laid 
before her with great weight for some time, 
in the afternoon she gave up to go. Entering 
in at the lower end of the Poulterers’ market, 
she went through, calling to repentance as she 
passed with uncommon ioces and solemnity ; 
and coming to a convenient place in the 
leather market, after the people, who poured 
in at every avenue, were gathered round her, 
she had a large and favourable opportunity 
with them. Their behaviour was very com- 
mendable. They attended with stillness, and 
afterwards expressed a general satisfaction, 
wishing for more such opportunities. An 
elderly woman of good appearance said, “ She 
had the gospel in her very soul, and she be- 
lieved many hearts were pierced.” 

(To be continued. ) 





For “ The Friend.” 
SAMUEL SCOTT. 


7th mo. 21. A mistaken zeal and sup- 
posed moderation (falsely called charity), al- 
though opposite in their appearances, fre- 
quently proceed from the same cause, even 
in vessels measurably sanctified, viz. the want 
of * being buried with Christ by baptism into 
death,” that not only the earth in them might 
be shaken, but the heaveris also: instead of 
which there hath been, frequently, fruitless 
and unsanctified efforts to engraft the remains 
of the first Adam into the plant which is of 
an immortal nature ; “ this divides in Jacob 
and scatters in Israel.” 


23. In the course of the present week I 





Cautionary.—Beware of drinking cold wa’ 


received a fresh proof of a few words being | ter when you are warm. Rush not quickly 


sufficient for the ministry, and as apples of 
gold set in pictures of silver. For at a sitting 
at ‘I’. B.’s, our beloved friend George Dilwyn 
expressing only the following sentence, “ In 
my father’s house are many mansions, I go 
to prepare a place for you,” there appeared 
more of a ministry in them, to myself at 
least, than sometimes in a multitude of words. 

10th mo. 6. After attending our week-day 
meeting, dear G. D. left Hartford. By his 
late extensive labours amongst us, he has 
shown the proofs of an evangelical ministry ; 
as a skilful workman, rightly dividing the 
word of truth, not seeking to gather the peo- 
ple to any thing of man, but to an experi- 
mental knowledge of the gift of God, “ the 
mystery hid from ages and generatiofis,” 
** Christ in them the hope of glory.” 

12th mo. 25. The great mystery of god- 
liness ought to be ever before us. This day 
being set apart for the commemoration of the 
birth of Christ; when the ‘“‘ Word was made 
flesh,” when he took upon him not the nature 
of angels, but the seed of Abraham, it may 
recall our attention to that stupendous trans- 
action of divine love. Nevertheless, the su- 
perstitious observation of days and times be- 
ing introduced in the apostacy, it is our duty 
to maintain a testimony against it in the 
** meekness of wisdom.” 


The following lines are attributed to Sir John Mal- 
colm, author of a history of Persia, and of the interest- 
ing “ Sketches” of the same country. 


“O that Ihad the wings of a dove, that I might flee 
away and be at rest.” 


So prayed the psalmist, to be free 
From mortal bonds and earthly thrall ; 
And such, or soon or late, shall be 
Full oft the heart-breathed prayer of all ; 
And we, when life’s last sands we rove, 
With faltering foot and aching breast, 
Shall sigh for wings that waft the dove, 
To flee away, and be at rest. 


While hearts are young and hopes are high, 
A fairy dream, doth life appear ; 
Its sights are beauty to the eye, 
Its sounds are music to the ear ; 
But soon it glides to youth, to age; 
And of its joys no more possessed, 
We, like the captives of the cage, 
Would flee away to be at rest. 


Is ours fair woman’s angel smile, 

All bright and beautiful as day? 
So of her cheek and eye the while, 

Time steals the rose and dims the ray 
She wanders to the spirits’ land, 

And we, with speechless grief oppress’d, 
As o’er the faded form we stand, 

Would gladly share her place of rest. 


Beyond the hills—beyond the sea— 
Oh! for the pinions of a dove ; 

Oh! for the morning’s wings to flee 
Away and be with them we love; 
When all is fled that’s bright and fair, 

And life is but a wintry waste, 
This, this, at last must be our prayer, 
To flee away and be at rest. 





The female addresses to the queen for the abolition 
of the slave apprenticeship were signed by 450,000 
English, 77,000 Irish, 130,000 Scots. The whole 
from the three countries making upwards of 700,000, 
besides 1,000,000 of signatures sent to the house of 
commons. The Glasgow petition had 102,000 names, 
Manchester 25,000, Carlisle 10,000. 


from shade into sunshine,—and thereby avoid 
the danger of a coup de soleil. Eat mode- 
rately, drink ditto. Eschew heating potations, 
—take umbrage” where you can find it; 
preserve a tranquil mind, and salubrious per- 


son, to the end that you may acquire the last; 
bathe well.— Phil. Gaz. 
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EIGHTIT MONTH, 4, 1838. 





The communication relative to facts in the 
island of Cuba, derived from personal observa- 
tion, will be read, no doubt, with interest by 
many of our readers. They are corroborative 
of other and abundant testimony to prove 
that the abominable traffic in human flesh, 
notwithstanding all that has been done to 
eradicate it, is still pursued with unmitigated, 
perhaps increased rapacity, and it is no time 
for the lover of his kind to relax in activity 
and energy as though the victory was already 
won. We must, however, make one excep- 
tion to the general character of the communi- 
cation. It would be strange indeed if the 
relation of such facts should have the least 
tendency “ to divert the attention of the phi- 
lanthropist from the vexatious and delicate 
subject of an existing evil at home.” The 
slave trade and slavery are but different parts 
of one and the same monstrous system, with 
regard to which there ought to be no tempo- 
rising whatever. Against such stupendous 
iniquity in all its ramifications, the appropriate 
language must ever be, “ cry aloud, and spare 
not.’ 


Agency. 

Joseph Tallcot, Skaneateles, N. Y., released 
at his own request. We should be glad if 
our friends in that vicinity would name to us 
a suitable person to supply the vacancy. 


7 — a eens 


Diep at his residence in this city, on the 5th day of 
the sixth month, in the 33d year of his age, Enocu P. 
Wacker, after a short and painful illness. In the 
death of this young man we have afforded us another 
striking instance of the great uncertainty of life ;—his 
health, until a short time previous to his decease, was 
apparently good. During his illness his sufferings were 
at times great, yet he was mercifully favoured to bear 
them with Christian resignation; and his friends 
cherish a well grounded hope, that (though thus earl 
removed from this state of trial and probation,) throug 
the adorable mercy of our dear Redeemer, his sins have 
been pardoned, and he washed and made white in the 
blood of the Lamb. 
on the 18th ult., at the residence of her son-in- 
law, Joshua Stokes, Burlington county, New Jersey, 
Resecca Burroven, widow of William Burrough, late 
of this city, aged 61 years. The disease which termi- 
nated the life of this dear Friend was of a very suffer- 
ing character, but through all, she was preserved in 
Christian patience and resignation ; frequently saying, 
she desired patience might hold out to the end; and 
we have a humble hope, that through the mercies and 
merits of our blessed Lord and Saviour, on whom she 
relied, her immortal spirit has been redeemed, and ad- 
mitted into the kingdom of everlasting rest and peace. 
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